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THE CIRCULAR 
Is an exponent of Bible Communism. 


Church. 


It recognizes the fact that the Kingdom of Heaven, as for 
ages prayed for, is now actually coming into the world, and 


it will look for its presence in every field of action. 


It will embrace within its scope whatever is progressive 
and inspiring in Science, Literature, Art, and the News of 
the World, and will aim to interpret all events from a spirit- 
ual point of view, and in their relations to the great Provi- 


dential movement of the times. 


It is offered to those who desire it, as the Gospel is, with” 
out money and without price, or at One Dollar a year to 


those who prefer to pay. ° 
Specimen numbers will be forwarded to those requesting 
them. Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper 
should return us a copy with his name and residence written 

upon it, and the simple order, ‘ Discontinue.” 
Address “THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 


PUBLICATIONS. 


THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those who seek the 
Paith of the Primitive Church: an octavo volume of 500 
pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price, $1.50. ; 
The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 

Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 

Birta, ‘Tue Secoad Cuming, Kesurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 

Relativus to the Heaveuly Cuurch, Abolition of Death, Con- 

densation of Life, &c., &c.—treated strictly according to 

Bible evidences, but developing many new and interesting 

conclusivus, differing widely from those of the old Theology. 

All‘woo wisa to understand Bisce Communisu—its constitu- 

tional basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint 

themselves with the contents of this book. 








BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the Annual Re- 
ports and other publications of the Oneida Community 
and its branches; presenting, in connection with their 
History, a summary view of their Religious and Social The- 
ories. 128 pages, octavo. Price, 50 cts. 

,@ALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and defended by J. H. 
Noyes. Pamphlet, 10 cts. 
@™ Past Volumes of the Circular can be furnished to 

order; and any of the above Publications may be sent by 
mail to all parts of the country. 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNI 
Where and What it Is. 


TY: 





The Community consists of about 225 mem- 
bers, comprising men, women, youth and children, 
nearly in equal proportions. ‘Chey own 456 acres 
of land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, State 
of New York; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures and _pro- 
ductions, sce a card in the next column. 
The Community has been established here 
about fificen years, and is self-supporting. There 
is a branch community located at Wallingford, 
Conn., which is also self-supporting. 
The members of the Community hold among 
their distinguishing points of belief, that Jesus 
Christ is oifered to mankind as a_ perfect Sa- 
wior from selfishness; that personal regeneration 
rough him is the only true foundation for re- 
form; that his Second Coming, together with the 
establisiiment of the Kingdom of Heaven and a 
perfect Social State in the heavenly world, took 
place at the close of the apostolic age; that all 
good and evil are the results of spiritual agency, 
and hence that faith is the best resource for ail- 
ments of the body as well as the soul; that the 
age of miracles is not past, &c. For a more full 
statemcui of their religious views and the reasons 

‘ thereot, see the Berean, a book published by the 
Community. 

The Social organization is that of entire Com- 
munisim, iike that of the day of Pentecost, when 
“no mau said that aught of the things that he 
possessed was his own, but they had all things 
commvu;” or like the condition expressed by 
Christ in his last prayer for his disciples, “all 
mine ‘uc thine, and thine are mine.” This Social 
order !uses itself logically on our views of Christ- 
ianity, which as a perfect system requires an un- 
selfisi condition of society; and historically on 
the faci. that a model of perfect Communism has 
been in successful operation in the interior world 
for eigiteen hundred years, and is now gaining 
extension and recognition among men. An ex- 
position of the Social Theory here indicated may 
be found in Bible Communism, a pamphlet of the 
Community. 

For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal Coustitution, or code of Laws, but depends on 
the miinienance of a good spirit, securing a vital 
organi7ation throughout, like that which animates 
the human body, and on the exercise of Free 
Criticism on the part of all its members. The 
most «piritual and discerning among them secur- 
ing the most confidence, have naturally the most 
influence. Joun H. Noyes, as the man by whom 
the truths of Communism have been mainly 


brougi:: {orth in this age, is respected as a true 
leader. [1 business, those persons whose attrac- 


ions and capacities fit them for posts of responsi- 
tibility, are sought for and placed in charge of the 
different departments. 

Persons wishing for a more extended knowledge 
of the Community, may gain it by reading its pub- 
lications, or by correspondence with its secretary. 
Ifa personal visit is desired, the convenience of 
the Community as to the time and circumstances 
of receiving it should first be consulted by letter. 

Tui CrecuLaR is our weekly organ, and is 


It advocates the 
Religion of the Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive 


Community in sharing its expense, and contribu 
ting to its usefulness. 
a gift. 

' - following may serve as a condensed formu 
a0 


PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES: 


in the interior sphere at his Second Coming, A 
D. 70. 

Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades 
with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 


sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 


and abolishing Death. 
Community of P 


ration for distribution. 


Families. 
Home Churches and Home Schools, 
woctinep every Evening. 
Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 
Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 
Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 
A Daily Press, Divorced from Mammon, and de- 
voted to God. 


© 

Lhe Gommunity;, 

Oneida, N. Y., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Steel Traps, of six different sizes, suitable for all 
kinds of Trapping, and warranted. 
Traveling-Bags, of various materials and the latest 
improved styles. 
Mop-Holders, with malleable iron heads and screw 
fastenings. 
Preserved Fruits, put up in glass quart jars, se- 
curely sealed and warranted. 


DEALERS IN 


SEWING-SILKS, 

A full assortment of which for the supply of 
Merchants and Manufacturers is gener- 

ally on hand. 

Orders for any of the the above articles, accom- 

panied by cash or satisfactory reference, will be 

carefully and promptly attended to. 

Address ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 

Oneida, N. Y. 
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From the Berean. 


The Second Birth. 





The object of this article is to show by an 
examination of Scripture, that none except 
Christ were born of God, previous to the day 
of Pentecost. 

In the first place, let the reader take his 
concordance and look at the references under 
all the principal phrases which designate the 
second birth—such as, ‘born of God, ‘born 
again, ‘children of God, ‘sons of God, &c. 
He will find that this sort of language is con- 
fined almost exclusively to the New Testa- 
Sons of God are spoken of in a few 
instances in the Old Testament, as in Gen. 6: 
2, Job 1: 6, 2: 1, 38: 7; but it is evident that 
in these instances the expression refers to an- 


ment. 


gels. In Psalms 82: 6, magistrates are spo- 
ken of as ‘children of the Most High ;’ but 


ery one. Those who receive its spirit and have 
the ability to do so, will deal generously with the 


The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christ 


Resurrection of the Spirit, by the faith and confes- 


Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the | ‘ 
foregoing, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, | power of the Highest shall overshadow thee ; 


roperty of all kinds, with Inspi- 


Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 


DAY, APRI 


ith in Christ Jesus. It is here 
the New Covenant, was’ ever professed,| plainly implied that while they were under 


| that expression has under the economy of! God by fa 
-| 


| 


To the poor it is offered as | preached, or alluded to, otherwise than by | the law, they were not the children of God; 


_| prediction, till Christ came into the world. | and it is explicitly stated that they became 
The great idea of a conjunction of the di-| children of God by faith which was not in the 
| Vine with human nature—which is the true | world before the coming of Christ. 
| idea of the second birth—evidently took its} II. The second birth is described as the ef- 
| rise, so far as its development in the Bible is | fect of faith in the resurrection or Curist. 
,concerned, from the peculiar conception of|* Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. The angel said to Mary—‘ The | Jesus Christ 
dfoly Ghost shall come upon thee, and the | 





’ 


, who according to his abundant 
mercy hath begotten us again unto a | living] 
hope by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from 
| the dead” 1 Peter 1:3. The sons of God 
are begotten by the word of the gospel. 1 Pe- 
iter 1:23—25. What is the gospel? Paul 
ing took the name of a Son of God. answers—the death, and especially the nesur- 
not merely as the Everlasting Word, but as| rection of Christ. 1 Cor. 15: 1, &e. ‘ Re- 
a man, was the ‘first-born among many | member, says he to Timothy, ‘that Jesus 
brethren.’ And it is evident that he was | Christ was raised from the dead according to 
called the Son of God in a higher than figura-| my gospel. 2 Tim. 2: 8. ‘If thou shalt 
tive sense, and for a stronger reason than be-| confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and 
cause he was a righteous man. The father-| shalt believe in thine heart that God hath 
part of his compound nature was literally the | raised him from the dead, thou shalt be saved.’ 
life of God ; and for this reason he was called Rom. 10:9. The reader may discover the 
the Son of God. In this we have the original | reason for the efficiency of faith in the resur- 
Bible idea of the sonship—a definition of the rection of Christ, in causing the new birth, 
divine birth; and we must apply this defini- | by reflecting on the following texts. (1.) 
tion to Christ’s brethren as well as to him- * Whatsoever is born of God overcometh the 
self. We say then, that none were born of} world” 1 John 5: 4. (2.) ‘Who is he 
God, till the life of God took the place of the | that overcometh the world, but he that believ- 
father-part of the natural life; and there is| eth that Jesus is the Son of God?’ 1 John 
no reason to believe that this took place until 5. 5. (3.) ‘Christ was declared to be the 
after the day of Pentecost, when the ‘ Holy |Son of God with power, by the resurrection 
Ghost came upon the church, and the power | from the dead’ Rom. 1:4. Christ’s resur- 
of the Highest overshadowed it.’ Without | rection was the proof of his sonship, and faith 
denying that men had received a measure of | jn that proof was the power of the second 
the Holy Ghost, and were servants of God in | birth. The second birth, then, did not com- 
mence till after Christ’s resurrection.* 

Ill. The second birth is described as the ef- 
| Sect of that power ‘of the Holy Ghost, which 
was given afler Christ's death and resurrec- 
tion. John says (7: 39), ‘ The Holy Ghost 
was not yet given, because that Jesus was not 
yet glorified. But the Holy Ghost in some 
form of power had been given in all ages be- 
What then was the power of the Holy 
church is the body of Christ (Eph. 1: 23), and | Ghost which was not given till Jesus was glo- 
that this body is formed by the baptism of | rified? We answer, ‘ the power of his resur- 
ithe Holy Ghost. 1 Cor, 12: 13. Christ is | rection’ was not given, and could not be given 
called the ‘ only begotten’ Son of God. John | till he had died and risen again. And it is 
1: 18. Ifthen God has but one Son, all oth-| the ‘ power of Christ’s resurrection’ that ful- 
ers are sons only by being members of him. fills in believers that word, ‘Out of his belly 
But the formation of his spiritual body did | shall flow rivers of living water’—that ‘ works 
not begin till he arose from the dead, and|jin them that believe,’ and ‘quickens them 
bestowed on believers the baptism of the Ho-| with him, (see Eph. 1: 19, )—that ‘saves 
ly Ghost. Therefore believers did not begin | from sin” See Rom. 6: 1, &c. This power 
to be members of him, i. e., sons of God, till} —the quickening and uniting element of 
after the day of Pentecost. 


| 


| therefore that holy thing which shall be born 
of thee shall be called tue Son or Gov.’ Luke 
1: 35. Here for the first time a human be- 
Jesus, 





previous ages, we still affirm that Jesus Christ 
was the first who had the divine nature: and 





| that he did not enter upon his office as the 
| somone Adam, and commence the work of 
| communicating his divine nature, until he had 
| 


} 


ascended up on high, and sent forth the Holy 
| Ghost. 
This general view of the subject will be 


fore. 





confirmed, if we consider that the Christian 


| Christ’s spiritual body, the church—was giv- 

We will now proceed to examine the more |en on the day of Pentecost, and was called 
direct testimony which we have in Scripture, | the baptism of the Holy Ghost. Then Christ’s 
on the point in question, under several prop- | body began to be formed, and then his mem- 
ositions. | bers began to receive the sonship in him.— 
1. The second birth is described as the ef-| Accordingly, when Paul says, as before quo- 





simply with reference to their office, not 
to their character, as appears by the preced- | 
ing context. God calls himself the Father of | 
Israel (Mal. 1: 6), but only in a sense similar | 
to that in which he is the Father of all his | 
creatures, viz., asa benefactor. He speaks of 
the Jews as his children (Ezek, 16: 21), not 
as intimating that they were born again, but 
they owed their being and blessings to him. 
There are also, in the Psalms and Prophets, 
predictions relating to the second birth—such 
as those concerning ‘ the new heart,’ ‘ the res- 
urrection’ ‘the new heavens and the new 
earth,” &c. From these a wise man, even 
under the Jewish might have 
learned that men would be ‘born again’ at 
some future time, i. e., when the promised 
reign of heaven should begin; so that Jesus 


economy, 





justly reproved the ignorance of Nicodemus, | that we might be justified hy faith. But af- 


John 8: 10. But there is no evidence that | 





offered on such terms as make it accessible to ey- 





|‘ Before faith came [i. ¢., during the ages be- 


the second birth, in the peculiar sense which|a schoolmaster; for ye are ald the children of 


fect of the faith that came into the world by ted, ‘ Ye are all the children of God by faith 
Jesus Christ. ‘As many as received him, to in Christ Jesus, he adds this reason: ‘For 
them gave he power to become the sons of;as many of you as have been baptized into 
Christ, have put on Christ’ (Gal. 3:27); 

* It should be observed that in respect to his natural body, 
Jesus Christ himself was not born of God, till afier his res- 
urrection. The mother-part of his nature previous to that 
change was the fallen nature of Adam, The father-part 
only was divine. Hence Paul appplies Ps. 2: 7,—‘ Thou art 
my Son, this day have I begotten thee,’ to Christ's resurrec- 
tion; so that in an important sense Christ himself was 
‘born again,’ when he rose from the dead. In this sense, 
none of the saints of the Primitive Church were born of 
God until the Second Coming. We have a complete defini- 
tion of the sonship, as pertaining to the whole man, in Luke 
20: 35, 86.—* They which shail be accounted worthy to ob- 
tain that world, and the resurrection from the dead, neither 
marry, nor are given in marriage: neither can they die any 
more: for they are equal unto the angels; and are the 
children of God, W¥i1NG THE CHILDREN OF THK RESURRECTION," 
This was the ‘adoption’ for which Paul was waiting. Rom. 
8: 28 Sce also Phil. 3: 11. The second birth, in its most 
extensive sense, is nothing more or less than ‘he resurrection 
of soul and body. When this is attained, the child is ush- 


God, even to them that believe on his name. 
John 1:12. If it is said that the 
‘ believed 





saints ‘ re- 


ceived’ Christ and on his name’ 


before he came into the world, and so re- 
ceived power to become the sons of God: in 
reply we cite a parallel passage, which clearly 
determines when the faith that is the founda- 
tion of the sonship came (Gal. 3: 25, &c.): 
fore the coming of Christ, see the previous 
context} we were kept under the law, shut up 
[or kept inward] unto the faith which should 
afterwards be re vealed. Wherefore the law 


was our schoolmaster to bring us unto Christ, 


ter that faith is come, we are no longer under 


ered into the world where his father and mother dwell. 
See Gal. 4: 26. 
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e., ‘ Ye are the children of God by putting 
on Christ, who is the only begotten, and ye 
put on Christ by being baptized into his body 
by the Holy Ghost.’ See 1 Cor. 12: 13.— 
Hence, the Spirit which was given to the 
Primitive Church is called ‘the Spirit of adop- | 
tion, (uiothesias—sonship.) Rom. 8: 15. 
Tt is spoken of in Gal. 4: 6, as being given 
after Christ ‘ was made under the law,’ and is 





clearly distinguished from any power of the | 
Spirit which was given under the Jewish dis-| 
pensation. ‘ When the fullness of the time |i 
was come, God sent forth his Son first, and | 
then the Spirit of his Son into believers’ | 
hearts. ‘The Comforter, ‘the baptism of 
the Holy Ghost,’ and ‘the Spirit of sonship’ | 
are only different names of the same peculiar | 
bestowment of the Spirit which followed the 
death and resurrection of Christ. See espe- 
cially 1 Peter 1: 10—12. 

IV. The second birth is described as a state 
of complete salvation from sin, which state no 
man ever attained before the day of Pentecost. 
‘Whosoever is born of God doth not com- 
mit sin; for his seed remaineth in him: and 
he cannot sin, because he is born of God. In 
this the children of God are manifest, and 
the children of the devil. 1 John 3: 9, 





10. ‘Whatsoever is born of God overcom- 
eth the world’ 5:4. ‘We know that} 
whosoever is born of God sinneth not; but 
he that is begotten of God keepeth himself, 
and that wicked one toucheth him not.’ 5:} 
18. These texts are commonly regarded as | 
exaggerated and unguarded statements which | 
need to be qualified. The argument against | 
them is this :—‘ The saints of the Jewish dis-| 
pensation, the disciples of Christ while he 
" was personally with them, many believers in 
the Primitive Church after the day of Pen- 
tecost, and all Christians in later ages, cer-| 
tainly were not free from sin; therefore it is| 
not literally true that he that is born of God 
doth not commit sin.’ It will be seen that 
this argument takes for granted what is no 
where stated in Scripture, and what our 
whole previous discussion contradicts, viz., 
that men were born of God before the day 
of Pentecost. It also takes for granted, that 
no higher attainments were set before the 
Primitive Church than had been made in pre- 
vious ages. Whereas we know that the 
Primitive Church lived in ‘the fullness of 
time,’ when God sent forth his Son, and the 
Spirit of adoption, and brought believers up 
from the state of servants into that of sons. 
' This argument, moreover, proceeds in the 
wrong direction; it makes the characters of 
men the rule of judging the word of God, 
instead of making the word of God the rule 
" of judging the characters of men. The true | 
argument is this: ‘He that is born of God 
doth not commit sin; therefore all the saints 
of the Jewish dispensation, and all in later 
ages, except a part of the Primitive Church, 
were not born of God.’ Let the judgment | 
cut where it will, the ‘seed of God’ must 
not be disgraced. He that is born of God, 
has the life of God in the place of the father- 
part of his natural life, and Jesus Christ is 
his own brother. He has in the essence of 
his life, the same security from sin that 
Christ has. The blood royal of heaven is in 
his veins; and that blood never was and 
never will be disgraced by sin. 

The great objection to these views is, that 
they seem to make void nearly all that has 
been called religion in the world from the 
beginning. ‘Except a man be born again, 
he cannot see the kingdom of God; ‘there- 
fore,” says the objector, ‘according to your 
theory, Abraham and David, with all the 
worthies of ancient and modern ages, could 
not enter heaven.’ This objection will be 
much diminished by a consideration of the 
natural meaning of the word birth. * It seems 
to be generally imagined that the second birth 
is the beginning of the process of spiritual 
gestation. Whereas, the natural birth is the 
end of the process of natural gestation; and 
there is no reason why the spiritual should 





Phil. 8: 15. &e. 
j and ‘ babes.’ 
| This lowest class coincides with the phe 


14: 1. &e, 





aot follow the order of the natural. The 


proper ides of the on birth is that it is 
the end of the primary process of spiritual 
growth; the concluding attainment of those 
who seek after God. With this idea we may 
‘admit that. the Jewish saints, and others of 
| like experience, though they had not received 
the spirit of adoption, and therefore were not 
born of God, yet were embryo candidates for 
the second birth. Indeed many of them 
'were more than candidates; they were ‘heirs’ 
| (see Gal. 4: 1); i. e., they had the sure prom- 
ise of the future scnishiis; they were already 
sons in the mind of God, though they ‘dif- 
fered nothing from servants’ in their own ex- 
perience. Atthe conclusion of the Jewish 
Gapetantion, ‘when the fullness of the time 
was come,’ God sent forth his Son and Spirit ; 


and all the spiritual embryos of preceeding 


ages, as well as those in this world, received 
the sonship. This view alone accords with 
the fact that Christ was the ‘first-born.’ See 
Heb. 11: 39, 40; 1 Peter 1: 12, &e. 

Regeneration was the harvest of the Jewish 
dispensation; and it is the harvest of indi- 
vidual religious experience. ‘To as many as 
received him gave he power to become the 
sons of God.’ The receiving of him was the 
sowing of the seed ; and becoming the sons of 
God was a subsequent harvest. Even in the 
Primitive Church little appears to have been 
said distinctly of the second birth until near 
the period of the Second Coming. John, 
writing in ‘ the last hour (see 1 Epis. 2: 18), 
speaks more plainly and fully of the charae- 
ter and state of the sons of God than any 
other writer in the New Testament. 

It is plainly discoverable in the writings of 
Paul that there were in the Primitive Church 
two classes of believers. One of them (which 
may be called the highest class) he distin- 
guishes as ‘spiritual’ (see 1 Cor. 2: 15; 
Gal. 6: 1 ); as ‘perfect ;? see 1 Cor. 2: 6. 
The other he calls Party 4 
See 1 Cor. 3: 1, Heb. 5: 13.— 
class of the Jewish dispensation. See Gal. 
Tne highest class only are proper- 
ly called the sons of God. There is reason 
to believe that this class was not developed 
until a considerable period after the day of 
Pentecost. Paul appears to have first appre- 
hended and preached the ‘ power of Christ’s 
resurrection.” The two classes were blen- 
ded more or less. But in the time when 
John wrote his epistle, they had become 
clearly distinct. When ‘the darkness was past, 
and the true light shone,’ the sons of God 
were manifested. 

The views that have been presented lead to 
the conclusion that the Primitive Church dif- 
fered essentially from any church that has ex- 
isted either before or since. The mark of 
its distinction may be stated thus—J¢ had 
Perfection at its core. While Jesus Christ 
was on earth, the church that gathered around 
him, certainly had a perfect center, however 
imperfect it might have been in its external 
parts. So the church that was subsequently 
formed under the administration of Peter 
and Paul, as it is described in John’s epistle, 
certainly had for its nucleus a class of men 
who were free from sin—‘ sons of God with- 
out rebuke.’ This perfect nucleus was the 
ruling power of the whole church, the moral 
engine at the center, which was constantly 
drawing into itself and conforming to its own 
nature, the ‘raw material’ of imperfect spir- 
ituality that gathered around it. The previ- 
ous Jewish church had for its nucleus only a 
class of imperfect spiritualists; and its ‘ raw 
material’ was a class of formalists who had 
no spiritual life whatever. When Christ 
came, ‘the light of the moon became as the 
light of the sun, and the light of the sun 
sevenfold, as the light of seven days;’ in oth- 
er words, the lowest class in the church be- 
came what the highest was before, and the 
highest class became sons of God. See Zech. 
12: 8. ‘The peculiar constitution of the 


church continued only long enough to become 
At the Second Coming the sons of 
‘ imperfect 


a model. 
God were taken away, and the 





saints’ who were left became the Fathers of 
a second Jewish church among the Gentiles, 
which continues to this day. Whenever the 
harvest of the Gentiles comes, we may look 
for another church formed on the primitive 
model, having sons of God at its core. The 
mistake of the churches is, in allowing only 
one class of believers, and that the lowest. 
A similar mistake has existed among Perfec- 
tionists in allowing also only one class, and 
that the highest. The church that will save 
the world, must make room for both classes, 
giving the predominance to them that have 
ceased from sin. 
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Fishers of Men. 





“ Jesus, walking by the sea of Galilee, saw two 
brethren, Simon called Peter, and Andrew his 
brother, casting a net into the sea; for they were 
fishers. And he said unto them, Follow me, and 
I will make you fishers of men.” Matt. 4: 18, 19. 

It is perhaps commonly supposed that this 
promise of Christ to the apostles referred to their 
career in this world, in preaching his gospel and 
gathering the Primitive Church. But this is a 
limited view of it. The true view undoubtedly 
is, that it did not refer merely or principally to 
their earthly life. This is rendered apparent by 
Christ’s career. Christ’s own business was fish- 
ing for men; but he carried it on more extensive- 
ly after his death and ascension into the heay- 
ens than before. His capture of Paul was a 
specimen of his fishing. He threw out his net 
from the invisible world, and Paul while journey- 
ing to Damascus, with expectations and pur- 
poses far different from those of being caught by 
him whom he was persecuting, was surprised 
and drawn into the service of Christ. The prom- 
ise of Christ to make the apostles judges of the 
twelve tribes of Israel at his coming (Matt. 19: 
28), may be regarded as identical with the prom- 
ise to make them fishers, and this is rendered 
still more significant by comparing it with Matt. 
13: 47: ‘“ The kingdom of heaven is like unto a 
net, that was cast into the sea, and gathered of 
every kind; which, when it was full, they drew 
to the shore, and sat down, and gathered the 
good into vessels, but cast the bad away. So 
shall it be at the end of the world: the angels 
shall come forth, and sever the wicked from 
among the just, and shall cast them into the fur- 
nace of fire.” In fact, the verisimilitude of the 
figure—fishing—requires that the apostles, as fish- 
ermen, should be in a different element or world 
from that of the fish. While they were in this 
world, and below the judgment, they were 
themselves being fished out. They may at the 
same time ,have been used as bait to draw in 
others; but they did not properly become fish- 
ers of men till they took their places with Christ 
and the angels in the invisible world. 


We have glimpses of the angels’ fishing in such 
passages as these: “I say unto you that likewise 
joy shall be in heaven over one sinner that re- 
penteth, more than over ninety and nine just per- 
sons which need no repentance.” Luke 15: 7. 
“ Likewise I say unto you, There is joy in the 
presence of the angels of God over one sinner 
that repenteth.” Luke 15: 10. “Take heed that 
ye despise not one of these little ones: for I say 
unto you, That in heaven their angels do always 
behold the face of my Father which is in heaven.” 
Matt. 18: 10. “‘ And it came to pass, that the beg- 
gar died, and was carried by angels into Abraham’s 
bosom.” Luke 16: 22. The agency of the angels 
in the judgment is that of hauling in the fish and 
separating them. 

This view suggests some practical considera- 
tions. If,as is evident from the above, the fish, in 
the great human fishery, are in this world, and the 
fisherman are in the invisible world, those who 
wish to be caught may rationally look for nets 
and baits let down to us by the apostles and the 
angels. In other words there is good foundation 
for the expectation of intercouse with the angels 
and the invisible men and women who have been 
drawn into the resurrection and have become 
“fishers ofmen.” To pursue the analogy further; 
The charm of fishing lies in watching for a good 
thing, with uncertainty as to the time and manner 
of getting it, so that success is a lucky surprise, due 
partly to skill, but principally to providence. Do 
not the angels have this kind of pleasure in fishing 
for men? Why may we not reasonably imagine 
them in the upper element of- heaven, casting 
their nets and lines among the nations, baiting*and 
hauling in souls, with all the zest that we have in 
our excursions to the trout streams and lakes of 





the hills or the e badikwoods ! ? And,on the other 
hand, if we as fish have sense enough to wish to 
fall into the hands of the fishermen, we may enter 
into the spirit of the sport and watch for their 
bait as eagerly as they watch for our nibbles. We 
may be as eager to be hooked and drawn up out 
of the impure streams of this world’s life into the 
third heaven, to the element of unutterable things, 
as they are to capture us. And if there is:jey 
among the angel fisherman over one sinner that 
repenteth, we may be assured that their desire 
and eagerness to catch us is earnest and exceeding 
great. They not only desire the joy of capturing 
us—of our salvation—but they know and appre- 
ciate the joy of that world to which they would 
bring us. They are fishing for our love, and love- 
fishing is best when it is reciprocal, i. e., when 
both parties are fishing for each other. Let us 
then, if we would be caught by the fishers of the 
inner world watch for the bait. 


"LATE. 


=| Sickly and Filthy Washington, 


A correspondent of the Springfield Republican 
writing from Washington, says: 

“ There is a vast amount of small-pox in Wash- 
ington still, perhaps more now than at any pre- 
vious time. A great many people have already 
had it, and others still are down with it. The 
new postage currency isa fine medium for conyey- 
ing this vile disease all over the country from 
house to house. Quite a number of persons here, 
who have been in places where they have been 
obliged to handle a great deal of the small cur- 
rency, have contracted the disease. I think 
Washington was never before in quite so filthy a 
condition as at the present moment. The roads 
are knee deep with mud, and the alleys reek with 
filth. No wonder that disease abounds; the only 
wonder is that anybody is well.” 

This is not a very inviting picture of a nation’s 
capital ; and we judge that the moral and spiritu- 
al condition of Washington is no better than ‘its 
outward condition. It might be fairly question- 
ed, we think, whether the outward sickness of 
the place is not the natural result of the spiritual 
corruption and selfishness which centers there. 
Banks’ Department. 

News via steamers from New Orleans, is to the 
effect that an expedition sent out by Gen. Banks 
to Southern Lousiana in the region of Franklin 
and Vermillion Bay, and commanded by Gen. 
Grover had been very successful, the Rebels hay- 
ing been defeated in an engagement with the 
Union troops, and having destroyed some ten or 
a dozen steamboats and gunboats, including the 
iron-clad Hart said to have been one of the best 
and fastest boats of the Rebel Navy, to prevent 
them from falling into the hands of the Union 
army. The Ram Queen of the West, recently cap- 
tured by the Rebels from the Unionists, was also 
destroyed by a shell from the Union gunboat Cal- 
houn, which ignited some powder in her hold 
communicating with her magazine and blew her 
up, killing, it is sdid, 30 men. A large amount of 
Rebel stores and amunition was destroyed or cap- 
tured, besides some 1,000 or 1,500 prisoners and 
also the salt works at the ledge of salt rock, seven 
miles west of New Iberia, which had supplied the 
Rebel army with large quantities of salt. Gen. 
Banks had also captured and occupied the villag- 
er of Vermillionville, and it is supposed Opelou- 
sas also, some 50 to 75 miles west of Baton Rouge. 
There is also a rumor that he has reached Point 
Coupee, a place onthe Mississippi, a few miles 
above Port Hudson, but this needs confirmation. 
Vicksburg Reports. 

Gen. Grant reports officially that 18 vessels, in 
cluding transports and gunboats, had run the. Re- 
bel Batteries at Vicksburg, and were now below 
that city, thus flanking the Rebel forces. In 
passing the batteries, only one transport was lost, 
and but little injury was sustained by the rest of 
the fleet. The Rebel battery at Warrenton below 
Vicksburg had been destroyed. 

Rebel Raid in West Virginia. 

There are reports of a raid of Rebel cavalry 
4,000 to 8,000 strong, into Northwestern Virginia, 
near the Pennsylvania line. They have taken 
possession of Morgantown on the Monongahels 
River, and destroyed a portion of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad west of Cumberland. Fears 
are entertained of an attack on Pittsburg and 
Wheeling. 

Union Raids. 

Several late Union expeditions in Tennessee, 
Alabama and Northern Mississippi have been quite 
successful in destroying Rebel stores, ammunition, 
&c., and breaking up guerrilla nests. A consider. 
able number of prisoners have also been taken. 
Attack on Cape Girardean. 

Several thousand Rebels under Gen. Marmaduke 
recently attacked the Unionists at Cape Girardeau, 
but were repulsed and driven back with considera 
ble loss, the Unionists pursuing them. They how- 
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ever carried off large booty from the inhabitants 
of that region, plundering alike Unionists and 
Secesh sympathizers. 

Mexico. 

The report received from New Orleans which 
we published last week, stating that the French 
had been defeated in their attack on Puebla with 
2 loss of 8,000 men and sixty cannon, appears, ac- 
cording to later and official news, to have been 
much exaggerated. The French, however, do 
not appear, thus far, to have been very successful 
in their operations against Puebla. They have 
suffered several repuises, but have, after a siege 
of fifteen days, carried one fort. The Mexicans 
evince a determination to defend the place to the 
last, and are sanguine of success. 

Employment of the Freedmen. 

Gen. Fremont, in a letter to Hallett & Co., sug- 
gests the employment immediately on the Pacific 
Railroad, of the large bodies of men freed by the 
President's Proclamation. 

He says the fact that so large a number of our 
able-bodied citizens are under arms, and the con- 
sequent economy and the great rapidity with 
which the Road could be driven forward by the 
employment of these people, make this subject 
worthy of the most liberal discussion. The Road 
is national, and it is sufficiently obvious that con- 
siderations of great public utility are involved in 
this suggestion. Many of these people will soon 
require some provision to be made for them. 
Stretching indefinitely, south of this road, are 
regions of available country partly unoccupied 
and partly inhabited sparsely by whites or 
mixed races, or Indians more or less civilized. 
Already, as tar north as the Gila river, the Indians 
regularly cultivate cotton. The country is well 
adapted and fabulously rich in silver and other 
metals. In all this region, there is abundant 


‘poom. The character of the population, the ex- 


tent of the country and its undeveloped resources 
seem to me very suggestive in connection with 
the employment of freedmen on the Pacific Ruil- 
road. 

= peepee 

THE ATLANTIC FOR MAy, is a more than usual- 
ly interesting number, and contains the following 
articles : 

Charles Lamb’s Uncollected Writings; Dark 
Ways, by Harriet Prescott; After “ Taps”; The 
Human Wheel, its Spokes and Felloes, by Dr, 
Holmes; Paul Blecker, by Miss Harding; Up 
the Thames, by Hawthorne; The Fern Forests 
of the Carboniferous Period, by Prof. Agassiz; 
The Countess, by Whittier; Gala Days, by Gail 
Hamilton ; Give; Only an Irish Girl; Shall we 
Compromise, by D. A. Wasson. 


COMMUNITY CRITICISM. 


Ys SHALL KNOW THE TRUTH, AND THE TRUTH SHALL MAKE YOU 
Free.— Christ. 


From the Circular, Jan. 19, 1858, 
Mutual Criticism. 


The feeling is very natural that we have no 
right to criticise an evil that we see in others un- 
less we are free from it ourselves; and when 
character is up, and criticism is invited, there is 
sometimes a holding back on this account. 

But it isa mistake. No such feeling should 
hinder a person from being honest. If he has 
something to criticise in another, the conscious- 
ness of having the same infirmity isno reason 
why he should not speak the truth. 

Then reciprocally, a person should not throw 
off criticism because the individual who gives it 
may also be faulty on the same point. If an evil 
is in us, no matter how many others have the 
game evil, we are bound to be saved from it, and 
we should avail ourselves of all the truth that 
ean be said about it. Let every one stand by 
himself; let there be no answering again—no 
saying, “This is as applicable to some one else 
as tome, and therefore I will not receive it.” 
When others are criticised, speak freely and 
earnestly, without any self-reference. Look sim- 
ply at the evil under criticism and demolish it. 

What we want.is to let the Spirit of Truth have 
fair play. The Spirit of Truth may lead usito say 
things to others in the way of criticism, when 
perhaps we are not entirely free from the same 
faults we criticise; but our tongues should have 
fair play in speaking the truth. When we see an 
evil in ourselves, the way is, to strike at it ona 
general scale: not too personally. If we are 
troubled with any particular infirmity, we should 
show it no favor in others, but stimulate ourselves 
to sharp criticism of it wherever we find it. We 
need not allow the idea for a moment that it is 
hypocrisy to criticise others for faults that we 
have ourselves. The truth of a criticism does not 
necessarily imply that the critic is perfectly fault- 
jess. The truth is not at all dependent on our 
personal position in reference to it. Let every 


love it, and determine to give it all the facilities | or of the whole business of which he has charge.| “ [g Anything too Hard for the Lord?” 


he can. 

It is plain, if I have a mote in my eye, and you 
have one in yours, that I can see to get yours out 
better than I can my own, and vice-versa. Each 
can help the other. To have a beam in my eye 
would be a different thing. If I have a great 
thing in my eye that hides my sight, I must first 
pull that out, before I can see to cast the mote 
out of my brother’s eye. When persons are in 
total darkness they are not in a condition to criti- 
cise. But this is not to be assumed at all of those 
who have accepted Christ. The light is shining 
in their hearts, and mutual criticism is taking the 
advantage of each other’s sight to pull out motes. 
Criticism should not be considered a personal 
matter, buf a general operation to help one an- 
other. Simply let the truth have free course.— 
There is real delight in adopting truth that cross- 
es our own position and character ; because when 
there is treason in the enemy’s camp we are sure 
of victory. 





Selections from Reports 
FURNISHED BY OUR SYSTEM OF CRITICISM. 


Orijicism of H—A woman of good judgment 
and business talents ; is capable of being useful in 
many ways. Is especially appreciated in the 
children’s department. She is generally cool and 
collected ; not easily excited. Her temper is sel- 
dom ruffled. She is generous and kind, es- 
pecially to those who are in trouble. Has im- 
proved in respect to the faults for which she was 
formerly criticised. She was formerly hard and 
willful, not broken-spirited. And though she has 
improved, perhaps this is still her greatest fault. 
She cannot be exactly called self-conceited, but 
you get the impression that she thinks she un- 
derstands things pretty well. Is very self-reliant 
and not sufficiently receptive to other people's 
ideas. It was thought she has a good faculty for 
governing children, and of making them respect 
and obey her. She depends more upon her will 
and principle to guide her aright, than upon spir- 
ituality and faith. Is loyal to the Community ; no 
one has heard her utter a word that is disloyal. 
She has some family pride. Some thought she 
was not always sufficiently neat and tidy about 
her work. She was commended as an example 
in regard to her dress. She dresses so as not to 
attract attention to her dress. She would be im- 
proved by more softness and receptivity of spirit. 

It is easy to talk with her on many subjects. 
You do not feel, in talking with her, that it is ne- 
cessary to descend to small talk and gossip in 
order to interest her. She is interested in the 
various businesses that are going on in the Com- 
munity, and is ready to talk about them in an in- 
telligent way. Still you feel that there is noth- 
ing immodest or masculine about her. Her ab- 
sent-mindedness, however, is a serious fault; 
makes her sometimes treat her friends impolitely. 
One often has to repeat a questionto her before 
getting an answer. She has never had a great 
deal of heart suffering; such trial would proba- 
bly improve her—make her more soft and sympa- 


quirement is made of her, she appears always 


Still it was thought she would be improved 
by a more thorough spiritual conversion. Does 
not search earnestly enough for the deep interior 


the beauties of the inner world. 
negative toward evil. The time will come when 
she will not be satisfied with this negative atti- 
tude, but will positively rebuke evil. 





Criticism of Mr. J—Mr. J. was commended as 
being a man who is appreciated very highly in 
the business of the Community—one who is very 
capable, energetic, efficient, faithful and industri- 
ous. He is ingenious and has a great deal 
of nicety about his business and a good faculty for 
getting up various tools and keeping them nice, 
being very careful of them, wanting a place for 
everything and everything in its place. He is 
very kind hearted and accommodating, and is loy- 
al to the Community. A great deal can be said 
in his favor, as being a valuable member of 
our family and one whom all love and appre- 
ciate. 

He is liable to be too circumscribed in his work 


nity interest—is liable to get hold of some one- 


interested in, and give his whole attention and 
sympathy to that branch. He is too much taken 
up with personal, private enterprises, and looks 
out too much for self-interest in little matters, 
which interferes with his growth in a public ca- 
pacity. Considering his many capabilities, he 
lacks very much as a foreman in business, in not 





one assume that he is on the side of truth, and 





—does not sufficiently take in the whole Commu- | 


sided interest, something that he is particularly | 


| He lacks the spiritual mind which is one of the | 
requisites of a good foreman. He is good to set | 


| himselfto work, but very deficient in setting others 
| to work, and looking out for all their interests.— 
| With all his ability, there is somewhere a defi- 
| ciency in his character as a public man—a defi- 
| ciency in public movements. He is not felt as he 
|ought to be in the public business. Perhaps he 
| sinks down into private interests, or is given too 
much to affairs of minor importance and moves 
| in too small a circle—does not have the interest 
| of the whole at heart enough. 
| Hehasa very strong possessive spirit—likes to 
| have things he can call his own, and looks out to 
|have pleasant surroundings about himself. He 
‘lacks the spirit of self-improvement. His spare 
| time is taken up too much with individual, pri- 
vate pursuits,—he should take more pains to in- 
form himself in a way to keep posted up in things 
| in general—does not read and study enough. He 
needs enlarging and should strive to build up the 
spiritual and intellectual wall in his character, 
and not let his life ran out so much in work. His 





regard work as paramount. He hasastrong will, 
and sometimes takes a childish position, saying 
what he will do. It is not always easy for him to 
take suggestions from others. 


Though he is very industrious and active out- 
wardly, yet there is a kind of spiritual sluggish- 
ness about his spirit—a sleepy spirit which he 
| needs to rouse himself against. He needs resur- 


| : * . 
| rection energy and earnestness in regard to self- 





| improvement, and should cultivate in every possi- | 
| ble way the edifying spirit. The spiritual part of 


| his character is covered up and inactive. It would 
| be good for him to turn his attention more to spir- 
itual things—pray more, read more, and confess 
Christ more at all times. 

peepee 


Patience. 





The thoughts that were lately presented in the 
Circular upon works of Art, are quite edifying 
tome. It is manifest to me that our Community 
| enterprise is a work of the highest art; com- 
| pared with which the works of the sculptor and 
| painter are crude and clumsy. We have to deal 
with the spirit, the inner affections and life of 








discipline when a young man tended to make him | 





These are the Lord’s own words to Abraham 


jand they were intended as a rebuke to Sarah, 


| that she should bear a son in her old age. 


Abraham’s wife, for her unbelicfin his promise 
The 


: , a 
| words are just as pertinent and significant now, 


| 





as when they were first spoken ; and they should 
inspire every one of us with hope and comfort, and 
strengthen our hearts in our conflict with evil. We 
are sometimes tempted with discouragement, and 
unbeliefsuggests that this or that particular case is 
a hard one—thatSatan has enclosed them in a net 
from which there is no escape. “ Is there any thing 
too hard for the Lord?” The great difficulty lies in 
not submitting our cause to him, without any re- 
serve. Chijst has unlimited resources to rescue and 
save us, a complete control of the powers of evil, 
and has given abundant proof of his ability to de- 
liver the victims of Satan from his iron grasp. 
The more hopeless our case appears, the more do 
we attract his compassion and love. If he dis- 
covers in us a reservation of life, and a fearfulness 
to trust him, he does not force our wills, but 
“ works in us to will and to do,” and this implies 
suffering. Docility of spirit, together with our 
own codperation in the work of judgment and 
self-clearing, would save us any amount of pain ; 
but if we are obstinate and self-willed, God will 
not spare the rod. “Is any thing too hard for 
the Lord?” Surely not, for all power is his, in 
in heaven and in earth. E. Y. J. 


Unwise Carefulness. 





There is much truth in the following para- 
graphs from an essay by Gail Hamilton in the 
May Atlantic: 

Short-sighted, superficial, unreflecting peo- 
ple have a way—-which in time fossilizes into 
a principle—of mending everything as soon 


as it comes up from the wash, a very unthrifty, 
/uneconomical habit, if you use the words 


thrift and economy in the only way in which 
they ought to be used, namely as applied to 
what is worth economizing. Time, happiness, 
life, these are the only things to be thrifty 
about. But I see people working and worry- 
ing over quince-marmalade and tucked _petti- 
coats and embroidered chair-covers, things 


men and women; and to purify and elaborate | that perish with the using and leave the user 
these requires a knowledge and refinement of | Worse than they found him, This I call waste 


| skill that nothing but an acquaintance with the | and wicked prodigality. 


Lite is too short to 


highest Spirit in the universe can give. The more | permit us to fret about matters of no import- 


| valuable the work, the longer will it take; and | @Nce. 


Where these things can minister to 


| when our spirits are in a measure reasonably pre-| the mind and heart, they: are a part of the 


pared, the same work has to be carried into the 
outward sphere, and all the varied departments 
of life brought under the same control. 

It is evident from this that the virtue of Pa- 
tience is of great importance while engaged in 
this work. We have, as a body, to feel our way 
step by step; all that we elaborate in this way is 
so much clear ground won from the opposing 
power ; but it will not do, by any means to expect 





thetic toward others. She is a cheerful worker, | to see perfect results at once in all that we under- 
: ee | take 

ready to take hold anywhere, without hesitation. | take. 

She always takes criticism well; when any re-| measure for what they will be, one, or five years 


| from the present ; 


willing to meet it. Is anxious to do the right thing. | Changes for the better in all of our experience. 
| ‘The teachers of the Primitive Church, in view 


Our attainments of to-day will not do as a 


we must expect continual 


of the fruition of their hopes, found it necessary to 
exhort their brethren to patience. The same ad- 


of the Lord. Behold, the husbandman waiteth 
for the precious fruit of the earth, and hath long 
patience for it, until he receive the early and lat- 
ter rain. Be ye also patient ; stablish your hearts : 
for the coming of the Lord draweth nigh. * * 
Behold we count them happy which endure.” 
Paul writes: “ Ye have need of patience, that, af- 
ter ye have done the will of God, ye might receive 
the promise.” 

The want of this grace is one ‘of the greatest 
difficulties that many beginners in our school 
have to contend with. They come, expecting to 
realize a perfect staie of socicty at once; and not 
finding all their expectations realized, they fall in- 
to a corresponding state of discouragement and 
distrust. Such persons may remedy their diffi- 
culty toa great extent if they will, firstly, be will- 
ing to wait any length of time for the realization of 
their desires, and secondly, set themselves to work 
in an artistic way to enlarge and strengthen their 
own powers of absorbing happiness; and lastly, 
labor in spirit, in codperation with others, to 
produce that state of society which they so much 
desire to realize. Ifit is unfair and unmanly to 
eat the fruit of another’s physical toil, without 
contributing in any way toward the outlay of life 
and strength, it is equally so, to be willing to par- 
take of the results of the spiritual labors of others 
without assisting to bearany of the burden our- 





having good oversight of the hands under him, 


selves. mh ©@. 





drawn out toward Christ, and in appreciation of | to thatin the Resurrection world. James says: | 
: } . : 
Sometimes too | “ Be patient, therefore, brethren, unto the coming 





‘and the holes alone all the same. 


soul’s furniture ; but where they only pamper 
the appetite or the vanity, or any foolish and 
hurtful lust, they are foolish and hurtful. Be 
thrifty of comfort. Never allow an opportu- 
nity for cheer, for pleasure, for intelligence, 
for benevolence, for any kind of good, to go 
unimproved. Consider seriously whether 
the sirup of your preserves or the juices of 
your own soul will do the most to serve your 
race. It may be that they are compatible,— 
that the concoction of the one shall provide 
the ascending sap of the other; but if it is 
not so, if one must be sacrificed, do not hesi- 
tate a moment as to which it sliall be. If a 
peach does not become sweetmeat, it will be- 
come something, it will not stay a withered, 
unsightly peach; but for souls there is no 
transmigration out of fables. Once a soul, 


things of heaven. Would be a more useful wo-| vice applies equally well to us who are laboring | forever a soul,—mean or mighty, shrivelled 
man, if her heart and spirit were more thoroughly | to realize a state of society that shall correspond | OT full, it is for you to say. Money, land, 


luxury, so far as they are money, land, and 
luxury, are worthless. It is only as fast and 
as far as they are turned into life that they 
acquire value. 

So you are thriftless when you eagerly 
seize the first opportunity to fritter away your 
time over old clothes. You precipitate your- 
self unnecessarily against a disagreeable thing. 
For you are not going to put your stockings 
on. Perhaps you will not need your buttons 
for a week, and ina week you may havé 
passed beyond the jurisdiction of buttons.— 
But even if you should not, let the buttons 
For, first, 
the pleasant and profitable thing which you 
will do instead is a funded capital which will 
roll you up a perpetual interest ; and second- 
ly, the disagreeable duty is forever abolished. 
I say forever, because, when you have gone 
without the button awhile, the inconvenience 
it occasions will reconcile you to the necessity 
of sewing it on,—will even go farther, and 
make it a positive relief amounting to posi- 
tive pleasure. Besides, every time you use 
it, for a long while after you will have a dei!- 
cious sense of satisfaction, such as accompa 
nies the sudden complete cessation of a dalt. 
continuous pain. Thus what was at best 
characterless routine, and most likely an ex- 
asperation, is turned into actual delight, and 
adds to the sum of life. This is thrift. This 
is economy. But alas! few people under 
stand the art of living. They strive after sys 
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tem, wholeness, buttons, and neglect the 
weightier matters of the higher law. 








HORTICULTURAL. 
The Strawberry—Its Cultivation. 








The following suggestions about Strawberry 
Culture we take from the Hvening Post : 


It is the generally received opinion, perhaps 
may be said to be established, that there are 
three forms of the strawberry, Staminate, Pistil- 
late and Hermaphrodite; the blossom of the first 
containing stamens but not pistils, that of the 
second containing pistils but not stamens, that of 
the third containing both. The — varieties, 
in order to the highest productiveness, should be 
in the vicinity of the staminates. It is not best 
that the staminates should be planted on the 
same bed, but rather in an adjoining border, or 
in an intervening bed, or in an occasional row, in 
field culture. The hermaphrodite varietics, being 
self-impregnating, are in this respect less trouble- 
some. Beginners in strawberry culture should 
ascertain the character of their plants from their 
nurseryman, or learn to distinguish them for 
themselves, and then treat them accordingly. 

Soit required.—As the strawberry takes a wide 
range of climate, almost from the equator to the 
poles, and grows all the way from deep valleys to 
Alpine hights, and on soils of almost every de- 
scription, it evidently is not fastidious with re- 
gard to soil. There is hardly a soil in the world 
in which it will not do passably well with good 
management. But of course it does better on 
some soils than on others. Good corn land is 
good strawberry land. Every farmer knows that 
corn will grow in either a clayey or a sandy soil, 
but is cultivated most advantageously on a loam 
in which neither clay nor sand predominates. It 
is precisely so with the strawberry. Some have 
cultivated it in heavy clays successfully, and have 
come to the opinion that such are the best.— 
Others have succeeded well on very sandy soils, 
and have learned to prefer them. I believe a 
point half way between these extremes is better 
than either. But it must be admitted that the 
strawberry is not hard to please; and it is well 
that it is not, as it is too fine a fruit to be limited 
to any one grade of land. Wet, peaty land, if 
drained and properly manured, is as favorable to 
the strawberry as any. 

Manuring.—On this there has been a mistake, 
which has probably deterred some from the cul- 
ture. It has been promulgated that the soil 
should be made rich, and could not be too rich. 
The lamented Downing even, who was as accu- 

Tate as he was enthusiastic on most rural subjects, 
was in error here. It is not necessary that the 
soil should be exceedingly rich. Iftoo rich it is 
. apt to produce more vines than fruit. But it will 
* not do to rush into the opposite extreme, and 
conclude that, because strawberries are sometimes 
seen growing wild on every meagre soil, manure 
is unnecessary. In order to get enough for a fa- 
mily from a small patch, or enough from the 
acre to make the cultivation for market profitable, 
the soil must be pretty well enriched. If the ma- 
nure be taken from the barn yard, that which is 
well rotted is best. But manure which can bet- 
ter be spared from the ordinary purposes of 
farming will answer the purpose. As good a 
field of strawberries as I have ever seen, was 
grown on about the sandiest spot on Long Island, 
by the application of sea-weed only, ploughed in 
at first and subsequently added as mulching be- 
tween the rows. Leaf mould from the woods, 
the scrapings from highways, black soil from 
low lands, very strawy manure, decayed chips 
.and saw-dust from the wood-yard are all good. 
Saw-dust from the saw-mill or the machine shop, 
if mixed with a little quick lime and permit- 
ted to lie a few months, is excellent. But what- 
ever other manures are applied, wood ashes 
should be added, both when preparing the bed, 
and a little before fruiting time the following 
years, as long as the bed is kept in bearing. Too 
much importance can hardly be attached to the 
filling of the soil with some or all the decaying 
‘vegetable matters named above, and then apply- 
ing alkalies to dissolve them. The alkalies are 
most economically supplied in wood ashes. If 
unleached, the better of course; if leached, apply 
the'more of them. A little lime is good, if the 
3011 is deficient in it. 





Dwarf Pears, 





A contributor to the Horticulturist, W. Bacon, 
of Mass., gives the result of his experience with 
dwarf pears as follows: 

~ It is now ten years since we’ commenced the 
culture of the Pear as a dwarf on the quince. At 
that time much was said to discourage the idea of 
success in the business, and since then there has 


of fruit-growing has been eulogized by its friends 
and anathematized by its enemies. 

We have patiently heard and read the argu- 
ments in the case on both sides of the question, 
all along during these ten years, and, like a Dutch 
justice of olden time, who, as the story runs, in a 
certain trial gave “ both sides the case,” we sup- 
pose both may be right in their experience (we 
do not say practice). Yet, while the aforesaid 
justice concluded the constable should pay the 
cost, we fall back on our individual experience, 
and say that, with us, the trees have paid all cost, 
including expense of themselves, land rent, pre- 
paration of soil, after culture, indeed all the care 
bestowed upon them a hundred fold; and they 
promise, if we only do fairly by them, to con- 
tinue their remunerative labors for years to 
come. 

That we have suffered some losses in these 
trees we admit. If we were to commence their 
culture with our present experience in the mat- 
ter, we feel confident we could save nine-tenths of 
such losses. We had some varieties that do not 
succeed well on the quince; these, of course, 
failed. Another error we committed was, in not 
setting some of our trees deep enough. In ‘our 
present or future practice, we hold it important 
to bury the quince stock entirely, and a portion of 
the pear, that roots may be thrown out by the 
latter. We came near losing a fine Napoleon by 
a partial failure of the quince, but, on examina- 
tion, we found a few fibers started from the pear. 
The tree was taken up and a new setting given, 
burying the pear still deeper, and now it is a fine, 
thrifty tree. And here we find an objection to 
many of the dwarfs brought into market. They 
are grafted so high on the quince that a long, un- 
sightly shank of the stock is found between the 
roots and the graft; and to set them so low as to 
have a proper portion of the pear covered, would 
be placing the roots further down than the ordi- 
nary working of most soils would warrant, and 
much deeper than the roots of any young tree 
should be set. Nurserymen should work their 
stocks lower, even if they charge more for doing 
it, and purchasers should reject all trees that are 
not worked near the ground. 

From our own experience we do not consider 
dwarf-pear culture a failure, or by any means a 
humbug. It may not succeed in every soil, or in 
all localities. There is no crop, not even the 
most common one, that will; and in order to be 
successful in growing any tree or plant, we must 
adapt the soil, if nature has not done it, to the 
nature and habits of that plant, no matter how 
simple the habits of the plant may be. A bur- 
dock or a thistle, we are all aware, will grow in 
almost any dry soil, yet who has not seen that 
they are much more luxuriant in one that is deep 
and fertile; so with dwarf and other trees. They 
will starve and die in the very soils which, if duly 
prepared, woyld give them health and vigor. 
The trees are not to blame for this, neither are 
the nurserymen who propagated them. Nor is 
the fact that they are dwarfed on the quince, 
with many varieties, any obstacle to their success, 
but, on the contrary, it is an improvement in the 
quality of the fruit; the trees early come to ma- 
turity, and, as far as our experience goes, are as 
hardy as standards, and, what is a consideration 
; of no small account, the trees are mainly so low 
that worms’ nests are easily destroyed, and the 
fruit can always be gathered by hand without 
the risk of high climbing, while at the same time 
it is less likely to be blown from the trees by the 
high winds to which nearly all our country is 
subject. 


| 





Management of Evergreens, 





There is a natural law about cutting in the 
boughs of all kinds of evergreens which can 
never be departed from in a single instance with- 
out doing more or less harm in the long run. It 
is this: that the lowest boughs all around the bot- 
tom of a tree or bush be left longer than those 
above them if only the fraction of an inch; and the 
rule holds good from the bottom boughs to the 
topmost ones, even of a Wellingtonia. The reason 
for the rule is this : If the boughs or branches in 
any part of the tree or bush are allowed to get 
longer than those below them the longest will 
throw off the drops when it rains and shade 
them from the sun ; and when the sun and rain 
are kept from an evergreen bough it soon languish- 
es, and dies by inches. That is the only reason 
why laurels and fir-trees and all the rest of them 
get naked below. People allow the top branches 
to spread over the bottom ones. Now, any one 
who understands that law, and acts dn it, can 
never go wrong in managing a yew hedge, or a 
holly hedge, or a juniper, or any other such plant. 
The more leaders there are in a yew hedge, or a 
holly hedge, ora thorn or barberry hedge, or any 
hedge whatever, the better, provided that none of 
the leaders are allowed to get much stronger than 
the rest, which is secured by stopping in, in the 
summer, any of the leaders which are much 





Correspondence of the Circular. 
Chips of Observation. 
Cleveland, O., April, 1863. 

Cleveland is a railroad center, where several 
converging lines meet. The long trains of freight 
and passenger cars arriving and departing, the 
trains standing motionless on the side tracks, la- 
beled with the names of far distant places East 
and West, the gliding back and forth of single lo- 
comotives through the maze, like coursers trying 
their paces before a start, form a scene of bustling 
complexity to the spectator from the bluff which 
overlooks the station. He can make neither 
head nor tail to many of the movements he sees, 
and wonders how any single mind can plan and 
direct them all so that the millions of passengers 
and property which meet here are again dispers- 
ed and forwarded without accident. “ Sir!’ Doc- 
tor Johnson would say, “ it illustrates the capa- 
bility of organization which is found in civilized 
society.” Very true; but to what is it tending? 
The stokers and brakemen and switchmen and 
engineers who so faithfully perform their part in 
positions where often the variation of a hand- 
breadth in distance or a minute in time would 
dash a train into ruin—are they the servants of 
the train or its masters? It seems to the observ- 
er at first that the train is the principal thing, to 
which the workmen are but subordinate attend- 
ants. They are individually in danger from it, 
and are, from time to time, crushed and used up 
by the tremendous machinery they manipulate, 
yet it makes no difference to the train. Punctu- 
ally, to the, minute, itis there just the same— 
ready to start. “ All aboard!” and it is off—no 
matter who has made a mistake and lost his life 
by it. Well, what is the moral? As I under- 
stand it, this: 1st. It isa school to the individ- 
ual in those qualities which belong to advanced 
culture, viz., care, punctuality, responsibility for 
details. 2. It is a school of rudimentary organi- 
zation, looking towards social improvement. 3. 
It indicates a divine policy favoring the largest 
inter-communication between people on the 
earth, and making this good for the whole para- 
mount, for the time being, to the safety and digni- 
ty in the individual. The time will come, how- 
ever, when there will be no obscurity on the 
point whether the switchman is master or ser- 
vant of the train, but he will be seen to be an in- 
spired high priest for joining in loving union the 
East and West, the North and South. 

TuE Priz-DriveR.—The space for some dis- 
tance about the depot consists of a wharfing 
built on piles above the waters of the Lake. Here 
were three men at work strengthening the struc- 
ture by driving new piles. I say three men, but 
a more important worker in the business than 
either of the three was a sputtering, rusty, tea- 
kettle looking affair, about as big as a double 
hogshead, which stood near. Ifthe problem had 
been for those three men alone to drive those 
oak beams ten feet into the soil, I should have 
seen no solution to it unless it were in the pa- 
tience of the pyramid-builders. But it was sport 
to see that bit of old iron, with a little hot water | 
in it, by means of a pulley and a grip, pick up the 
ponderous timber, swing it to a perpendicular, | 
drop it to its place, and then by a few blows of | 
the driver, settle it nearly half its length into the 
bed of the lake, allin half an hour. So mind 
works beyond muscle. 

Tue CemEtTEeRY.—Tasteful and well kept. The 
birds were having their spring concerts in the 
trees above the graves, and men were raking 
away the dead leaves and the litter of winter 
from the paths. Many of the inscriptions that I 
noted were of persons in the prime of their age, 
between twenty and forty. What is the mean- 
ing, one asks, of these premature cuttings-off— 
these unfulfilled and unrounded years? Ani- 
mals, with great regularity fill out their term; 
notso man. Is there not in this a suggestion of 
his immortality ? Would nature with her exact 
economy, making the most of everything, start 
man and carry him through the expensive and 
most unproductive part of his career, and then 
drop him without securing any apparently ade- 
quate result? Or does she not rather save what 
is good, and make provision for carrying forward 
the improvement already begun in an invisible 
sphere ? One of the graves was covered 
with glass in the fashion of a green house, in 
which affection was sedulously endeavoring to 
force the grass into verdure in advance of the 
season. One could not but associate this style of 
mourning with early lettuce. “My Dear Hus- 
band,” was the epitaph on one of the stones. I 
would not wish to decry true affection, but it be- 
comes very plain to whoever will study grave- 
yard literature, that one of the great uses of 
death, that, in fact, which makes it hitherto a 
necessary institution, is its effect to crucify idola- 
trous family attachments. As long as it is writ- 
ten “ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and thy neighbor as thyself,” death is 











not probably a year passed but that this method 


stronger than the rest.—Cottage Gardener. 





but a kindly agent to recall to us the reasonable- 


ness of the injunction, when through perverted 
domestic passions we are tempted to forget it. 
G. 
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Germination of Seeds under Blue Glass. 








A correspondent of the Scientific American says: 
I lately visited the fruit nurseries at King’s 
Ferry, N. Y., where I noticed a piece of blue 
glass placed over a flower-pot. Upon inquiry 
as to the reason of this, a lady pomologist— 
Miss Sarah Jacobs—stated that in most cases 
seeds placed under blue glass would germi- 
nate in about one-third of the time required 
without glass; and I have since perused the 
following statement, as to the cause of this 
phenomenon, written by R. Hunt, Secretary 
of the Royal Polytechnic Society, England : 
“It is scarcely necsssary to explain that every 
beam of light proceeding from its solar source 
is a bundle of different-colored rays, to the 
absorption or reflection of which we owe all 
that infinite diversity of color which is one 
of the greatest charms of creation. These 
rays have been long known to possess diffi- 
rent functions. The light which permeates 
colored glass partakes to some considerable 
extent of the character of the rays which cor- 
responds with the glass in color; thus, blue 
glass admits the chemical rays, to the exclu- 
sion, or nearly so, of all the others; yellow 
glass admits only of the permeation of the 
luminous rays, while red glass cuts off all but 
the heating rays, which pass it freely. This 
affords us a very easy method of growing 
plants under the influence of any particular 
light which may be desired. The fact to 
which I would particularly call attention is, 
that the yellow and red rays are destructive 
to germination, whereas, under the influence 
of violet, indigo, or blue light, the process is 
quickened in a most extraordinary manner. 
The plants will grow most luxuriantly be- 
neath glass of a blue character, but beneath 
the yellow and red glasses the natural pro- 
cess is entirely checked. Indeed it will be 
found that at any period during the early 
life of a plant, its growth may be checked by 
exposing it to the action of red or yellow 
light. It is with much satisfaction that | find 
the results to which I have arrived, corrobor- 
ated by Dr. F. R. Homer, of Hull.” Blue 
glass for hot-beds could be very conveniently 
employed. The chemical violet is probably 
the right color for the best results. A cheap 
glass for green-house and hot-bed purposes 
could be made by coloring common glass 
with manganese and cobalt. This informa- 
tion may be very useful in the raising of rare 
exotics, and for developing plants in the ear- 
ly stages of their growth. 

Pror. Aaassiz.—Mr. Chandler of Boston, in 
eloquently arguing the legislative appropriation 
of $10,000 to print a catalogue of Prof. Agassiz’s 
great museum of natural history at Cambridge, 
said : 

“Tt was not too much to assert, that Mr. Agas- 
siz was not only the greatest naturalist now liv- 
ing, but, in a certain department, he was the 
greatest that ever did live. He has resisted the 
most splendid offers abroad and had come to cast 
his lot with us. Attracted by a sincere love of 
our institutions, and actuated by the conviction 
that here was the greatest and best field for scien- 
tific research, he had become a citizen of this 
country. His unselfish devotion to science was 
only equalled by a simplicity of character as re- 
markable as it was attractive. Probably no man 
in our day had made such a favorable impression 
upon different legislatures for several years past 
as Mr. Agassiz, and certainly there is no instance 
of a man of science obtaining so numerous grants 
to carry out his designs. Whensome one alluded 
to this fact in his presence, his characteristic re- 
ply was, ‘I never ask anything for myself.” I 
hope I am guilty of no impropriety in mentionin 
aremark of his on another occasion: ‘I am,’ sai 
he, ‘a man past the middle age. I have always 
been a hard worker. Few men deyote more 
hours to study than I do now, and yet I am not 
worth a hundred dollars in the world, and I nev- 
er expect to possess any fortune. My life is con- 
secrated to science.’ Those and those only who 
know this man, and his sacrifices and labors with- 
out the hope of pecuniary reward, can properly 
appreciate the importance of affording him every 
facility for the prosecution of his researches before 
mn coming years shall render him unable to 
abor. 








STRAWBERRIES! STRAWBERRIES! 


Pure Plants, of the two most valuable and po 
ular varieties, 

(Triomphe de Gand and Wilson’s Albany,) 
for sale by the dozen, hundred, or thousand, . by 
the Wallingford Community. Price, 25 cents per 
dozen ; $1 per hundred ; $6 per thousand. 

Orders by mail promptly attended to. 
Address, 
“ WALLINGFORD CoMMUNITY, 
WALLINGFORD, Conn.” 
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